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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

WASHINGTON 

Meeting of October 12, 1909 

The 434th regular meeting was opened by Dr J. Walter Fewkes, the 
President of the Society. 

The paper of the evening was by Dr Ale§ Hrdlicka, whose subject 
was " The Anthropology of Egypt in the Light of Recent Observations." 
This dealt mainly with the results of Dr Hrdlicka' s expedition to Egypt, 
carried out during the earlier part of the year under the auspices of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the National Museum. The expedi- 
tion brought, besides other results, very important additions to the skele- 
tal collection in the National Museum. 

The speaker, after pointing out the importance to anthropology of 
studies on the Egyptians, and mentioning the important work that has 
been and is being done in Egyptian reseaixh and exploration by Ameri- 
can men of science, particularly Breasted, Reisner, Lythgoe, and Davis, 
proceeded to discuss the results of recent investigations on well identified 
skeletal remains from that country, ranging from the earliest to the latest 
periods, and also the results of his examinations of the living remnants 
of the Egyptians. 

The principal facts brought out were the following : 

Contrary to the hitherto prevailing opinion, there were in the course 
of time marked changes in the physique, particularly the form of the 
skull, of the Egyptians, the ancient crania being, on the average, decidedly 
longer and narrower than those of the later periods. 

The Egyptians originated, in all probability, from more than one 
stream of anthropologically related people, the principal elements being 
Libyan and Puntite or Arabian. 

Negro admixture was very small up to the time of the empire. A more 
noticeable addition consisted of a brachycephalic strain coming probably 
from Asia Minor. This is traceable from the earliest times and became 
important during the Greek and Roman occupation. 

The Egyptians were light to medium brown in color, with gen- 
erally black, straight to slightly curly hair, moderate stature, and a 
muscular development. They approached closely in all their important 
features the north Africans and southwestern Asiatics and with these the 
European dolichocephalic whites. 
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At the present time the ancient Egyptians may be considered as prac- 
tically extinct or rather obliterated. The actual population of the country 
is an amalgamation of the original inhabitants and of the Arabs, Semites, 
and Negroes with many elements from the northwest, north, and north- 
east of the Nile Valley. 

In certain localities traces of the Egyptians can still be recognized. 
This seems to be principally the case in the great oasis. A series of 155 
natives of this oasis were closely studied, and photographed. The data 
are being prepared for publication. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Holmes, Dr Casanowicz, Dr 
Folkmar, Dr Hough, Dr Fewkes, and others. 

Meeting of October 26, 1909 

At the 435th regular meeting the president, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, 
spoke on " The Preservation of Cliff-dwellings," illustrating his discourse 
with lantern slides. 

"The preservation of cliff dwellings," said the speaker, "is one 
aspect of a more comprehensive problem now attracting great attention, 
the conservation of our resources. The protection of the antiquities of 
our country is imperative, for if neglected much valuable material per- 
taining to prehistoric America will be destroyed by the elements or by 
vandals in a few years. ' ' Excavation and repair of cliff-dwellings are 
necessary, not only to put these interesting relics of the past in such con- 
dition that tourists may obtain correct ideas of this type of prehistoric 
architecture, but also to furnish students with data for comparative studies. 

The two cliff dwellings that already have been repaired by the gov- 
ernment are Spruce-tree House and Cliff Palace, both of which ruins are 
situated in the Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado. 

The field work of repair of cliff-houses under direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was in charge of Dr Fewkes, who was detailed for 
that work by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. The treat- 
ment of these ruins consisted of excavation and repair. The ideal is 
educational and no restoration was attempted. No changes were made 
in the sky lines of the walls, the purpose of the work being to preserve as 
far as possible the picturesque characters of the ruins. The condition of 
Spruce-tree House and Cliff Palace before and after the operations was 
illustrated by lantern slides made from photographs taken from approx- 
imately the same places. The speaker pointed out the many difficulties 
encountered in the field work, as isolation of the ruins, scarcity of water, 
and inaccessibility of the ruins from the top of the mesa. He dwelt 
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especially on the magnitude of the work at Cliff Palace, the largest cliff- 
dwelling in the southwest, and on the discovery of buried terraces having 
retaining walls and ceremonial rooms in the talus in front of the secular 
rooms. 

Both Spruce-tree House and Cliff Palace have been completely exca- 
vated and repaired so that a visitor can now walk without difficulty or 
danger from one end to the other through deserted courts, plazas, and 
rooms, and readily examine all architectural features. All walls in danger 
of falling have been repaired and new foundations provided wherever 
necessary. 

Dr Fewkes also threw on the screen views of the large cliff-dwellings 
lately discovered in the Navaho National Monument in the neighborhood 
of Marsh Pass, northern Arizona. While the dimensions of some of these 
cliff-dwellings are not less than those of Cliff Palace, they lack the pictur- 
esqueness and the fine masonry of the latter. The Navaho Monument 
cliff-dwellings are rarely more than two stories high and most of the cere- 
monial rooms are rectangular. These buildings are, however, among the 
best preserved in the southwest and their chambers might be called more 
appropriately abandoned rooms than ruins, the broom being more 
necessary than the spade to put them in condition for tourists and students. 
It is fortunate for historical science that these houses are now protected 
from vandals and it is to be hoped that their walls, some of which are 
tottering, will be repaired before it is too late. 

Meeting of November 9, 1909 

At the 436th regular meeting Dr Edgar L. Hewett, director of the 
American School of the Archaeological Institute of America, gave an 
account of the work of the school during the past few years. The lecture 
was illustrated with stereopticon views. Dr Hewett first described and 
illustrated the work of the Utah Branch, in immediate charge of Pro- 
fessor Byron Cummings, of the State University of Utah. He threw on 
the screen views of the large natural bridge and of the two great cliff 
houses lately discovered in the Navaho National Monument, northern 
Arizona. Archeological work is now being done on the ruins on this 
reservation. He showed also the method of work and the results obtained 
in excavations conducted by the American School at Puye and Rito de 
los Frijoles, in New Mexico. Excavations at the former place included 
work on the large community house on the mesa, and on the cliff dwelling 
at the base of the cliff. He explained the relation of the casas and the 
rooms built on top of the talus in front of them. 
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" The ancient remains of the Rito consist of four community houses 
in the valley and one on the mesa rim near the southern limit of the 
canon, and a series of cliff houses extending for a distance of a mile and 
a quarter along the base of the northern wall." The excavation at the 
Rito revealed a type of ruin called a talus village ; thirteen of these ruins 
were recognized. 

The field work of the school includes not only excavations of ruins 
but also repair of their walls and, in some minor cases, restoration. 

Views were shown of the community house on top of the mesa at the 
Rito, the trail worn to the summit, an excavated kiva, a restored cere- 
monial opening, a secular room provided with a fireplace, and another 
with a mill (restored) for grinding corn. It is contemplated to place 
in the excavated rooms the more common domestic articles found in them 
so that in a field museum of this kind these may be viewed in their proper 
setting. 

Meeting of December 7, 1909 

At the 437th regular meeting, Dr J. B. Clayton gave an illustrated 
lecture on " Varying Values of the Cross Symbol." 

In common with other universal symbols the cross emblem presents 
four clearly marked stages in its development — a simple idea, elaboration, 
sanctity, and decadence. The crux ansata of Egypt, which was originally 
a water gauge beginning with a simple stick set upright on the banks of 
the Nile to indicate the height of the annual overflow, was elaborated, 
first, by the addition of a short horizontal bar, thus forming a tau-cross, 
the masculine symbol sacred in Phoenicia to Tammuz, and later by the 
sun-circle, finally changed to a loop, making the object a handled cross. 
Thus juxtaposed, the fertility of sun and waters suggest the generative 
powers of nature. This symbol appears in the catacombs with the sun 
circle transformed into a laurel wreath, expressive of the triumphant faith 
and hope of Christians. The first historical appearance of the swastika, 
fourteenth (?) century b. c, is apparently on a small leaden figure three 
and a half inches long, found by Dr Schliemann in the second city of 
the ruins of Troy together with many crosses of gold, silver, etc., the 
location of the symbol on the figure having generative significance. The 
swastika indicated the sun — the feet referring to the rays, then fire, and 
finally life. In India, the swastika (aranP) formed by the two firesticks 
— the feet indicating flames — was the emblem of fire, then, by an asso- 
ciation of ideas, the flame of being. Thor's hammer, identical in form 
with the Phoenician masculine cross, was the sacred symbol of fire, the 
hearth, marriage, and fertility, and in his use of this hammer to restore 
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the two dead goats, the symbol suggests immortality. The paper traced 
the gathering of various national crosses by the early converts to the cata- 
combs of Rome, where the crux ansata, swastika, tau-cross, and modifica- 
tions of them all, appear on the walls and tombs. The wave of enthu- 
siasm occasioned by the discovery of America brought many missionaries 
across the Atlantic — following the reports of those who took possession 
of the soil under the sign of the cross — and they were amazed to find the 
cross already so prevalent, attributing its presence to some early Christian 
missionary, usually St. Thomas. Its use on altars, tablets, and pottery, 
in weaving, in ceremonies, as well as in representing the orientation of 
the earth and the heavens, the material and the invisible world, were 
suggested in support of the thesis that whether as swastika, emblem of 
fire, wind or water, crux ansata emblem of reproduction, the tau-cross 
suggestive of the masculine function, or the Latin cross with its acquired 
ethical -suggestion, the cross has always been the generic symbol of the 
impartation and maintenance of life. 

Meeting of December 21, 1909 

The 438th regular meeting of the society was devoted to a paper by 
Dr I. M. Casanowicz on "The Alexander Legends in the Talmud and 
Midrash, with reference to Parallels in Greek and Assyrian Literature. ' ' 

The passages in the rabbinical literature bearing on Alexander the 
Great may be divided into two sections : ( i ) those which refer to his re- 
lation to the Jews; (2) those which contain episodes of his expeditions 
and adventures. 

The first part includes: (i) Alexander's meeting with the Jewish 
high priest. At the instigation of the Samaritans Alexander ordered the 
temple of Jerusalem to be destroyed ; but being met by a procession of 
Jerusalem nobles, headed by the high priest, in whom he recognized the 
apparition which had walked before him in his victorious campaigns, he 
revoked the order and delivered the Samaritans into the power of the Jews. 
( 2 ) The suits brought by several nations against the Jews before Alexander. 
The Canaanites brought action for the possession of the land of Canaan, 
as it admittedly was originally their fathers'. They were answered that as 
Canaan was the servant of Shem he and his possessions were the property 
of his master. The Egyptians claimed back the gold and silver of which 
the Israelites despoiled them at the exodus. They were met by the 
counter claim of the wages for the service of the Israelites for four hundred 
and thirty years. 

The second part embraces the following episodes : (i) Alexander's 
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dialogue with the sages of the south. He addressed to them ten questions 
on cosmogonic and moral subjects, as : What was created first? Who is 
to be called wise? Who strong? Who rich? etc. (2) Alexander's 
invasion of the land of the Amazons. They ward oif his attack by 
suggesting to him that there will be little glory for him if he kills them, 
being women, but that he will make himself eternally ridiculous should he 
be killed by them. (3) Alexander's visit to Qagia. There he witnesses 
a suit before the king in which both litigants disclaim the ownership of a 
treasure. The king advises them to marry their children and give them 
the find. Alexander said he would have put the litigants to death and 
confiscated the treasure. The king of Qagia declares that if rain falls and 
the sun shines in Alexander's country it must be on account of the animals, 
for the men did not deserve these boons. (4) Alexander's experience 
at the gates of Paradise. He was there refused admission but given as a 
token a ball. He weighed against it all his gold and silver but could not 
counterbalance it. The rabbis put a little dust upon the ball and the scale 
in which it was immediately went up. They explained to him that it was 
the eyeball of a man who is never satisfied. (5) Alexander's ascent 
into the air. He rose up into the air until the world appeared to him like 
a bowl and the sea like a chahce. (6) Alexander's descent into the 
depth of the sea. He caused some of his men to dive into the ocean in 
glass chests. When returned to the surface they reported to have heard 
the ocean sing : " The Lord is mighty on high." 

Most of these narratives are also found in the Greek compilation 
of the Alexander legends known by the name of Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
where they are embellished with many accessory details and otherwise 
much modified. The episodes of Alexander's adventure at the gates of 
Paradise, or, as in the Greek account, the fountain of life, and his ascent 
into the air also suggest parallels in the Assyro-Babylonian literature ; the 
first in the Nimrod Epic,' the second in the Etana legends. There is a 
great resemblance between the rabbinical and Greek accounts, pointing 
to a relationship between both. But the points of contact between the 
Assyro-Babylonian account, on the one hand, and the stories in Pseudo- 
Callisthenes and the Talmud on the other, are too vague and of a too gen- 
eral character to warrant the assumption of a direct relationship between 

them. 

Meeting of January 4, 1910 

At the 439th meeting Dr Ales Hrdlicka, of the National Museum, ex- 
hibited a cast of the lower jaw of Homo heidelbergensis, donated recently 
to the National Museum by Professor Schoettensack of Heidelberg Uni- 
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versity. This jaw, which is preserved at the university and has been de- 
scribed in detail by Professor Schoettensack, was found less than two years 
ago near the village of Mauer lo kilometers southeast of Heidelberg under 
nearly 75 feet of loess and ancient river sand. It dates from the Upper 
Pliocene or the very beginning of the Quaternary period and represents 
the most ancient being known that can be regarded as man. To illus- 
trate the remarkable characteristics of this jaw Dr Hrdlicka showed a num- 
ber of mandibula of different anthropoid apes along with those of recent 
man. The paper was discussed by Messrs Theodore Gill, G. M. Kober, 
D. S. Lamb, Daniel Folkmar, and others. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to an address by Dr W 
J McGee, on "Conservation in the Human Realm." The speaker said 
that the human realm may best be defined in terms of relation to the other 
great realms in nature ; and these are most conveniently stated in the 
order of increasing complexity, which may be considered also the order 
of sequence in cosmic development. 

The initial realm is that pertaining to cosmic bodies and their inter- 
relations ; the fundamental principle comprises the actions and reactions 
of gravity, impact, etc. , which together have been denoted molarity ; the 
field is largely covered by astronomy, with a part of physics. The second 
realm pertains to atomic and certain molecular interrelations ; its funda- 
mental principle is affinity ; and its field coincides fairly with chemistry. 
The third realm is that of organic activity ; its principle is vitality, which 
directly and indirectly accelerated and multiplied the chemical differ- 
entiation of the earth-crust ; its field is covered by a large part of biology, 
with cognate sciences. The fourth realm (which is closely allied to the 
preceding) pertains to those organisms so complete in themselves as to 
be self-active ; its principle is motility ; and its field is covered by zoology 
and allied branches of knowledge. The final realm is that in which 
motile organisms are so completely self-active as to react upon and domi- 
nate lower nature ; its principle is mentality ; and its field is anthropology 
in all of those aspects resting on a psychic basis. Now the entities proper 
to the several realms coexist and interact ; and in general the entities of 
each higher realm dominate over all those of the lower realms. This is 
especially true of mentality, which employs motility and directs vitality 
to control affinity and molarity, thereby making conquest over lower 
nature for human welfare. In the power of mentality human strength 
lies, while danger also lurks ; for the power may be, and in the absence 
of constraint often is, used for the destruction rather than mere subjec- 
tion of the materials and forces of nature. Viewed broadly, the exercise 
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of control over the realms of lower nature pertains to the human realm 
no less than do the more passive attributes of mankind. 

When this nation was founded but two resources were recognized — 
the men, with the land they made their home. Half a century later coal 
mining and the practical manufacture of iron began, and in another half 
century the industrial exploitation of the forests. Yet statecraft lagged 
behind industry so far that these enormous values below and above the 
surface were alienated nominally as land passed under monopolistic control, 
and were diverted from the whole people to which they rightfully 
belonged ; while free citizenship largely gave place to industrial depend- 
ence. At first water was neglected as a mere appurtenance to land ; and 
now that it is recognized as the primary resource — that on which life 
depends, so that it gives value to all the rest — it also is passing under a 
monopolistic control whereby all citizenship will tend to merge into 
industrial dependence on centralized power. The situation is one of the 
gravest ever confronted by any people in the world's history, graver than 
any ever survived by a nation ; and it behooves those possessing the 
advantage of scientific training and knowledge of principles to give it 
earnest consideration — and to aid in defining the interrelated duties of 
the individual, the family and the state in ways tending toward the 
perpetuity of our people. 

A lengthy discussion of this paper closed the meeting. 

Meeting of January i8, 1910 

At the 440th regular meeting, Dr C. Hart Merriam addressed the 
society on " Myths of California Indians." The speaker confined him- 
self to the three great groups of central California. Their myths, though 
they are obviously not homogeneous, have the same personages and char- 
acters, viz., the pre-Indian inhabitants who disappeared at the advent of 
the Indians and the coyote man. The myths quoted referred to the 
acquisition of fire. 

In the discussion Drs Fewkes, Swanton, and Hewitt quoted parallels 
from the Casa Grande, the Northern Pacific, and the Iroquois, respectively. 

Dr Walter Hough followed with a paper on "Incense and Incense 
Burners." The use of incense in America for religious ceremonies has 
never been very thoroughly studied. The paper treated in a general way 
of the diffusion of the materials employed and especially of the apparatus 
in which incense is burned. The discussion was therefore confined 
largely to the apparatus found among the cultured tribes of Central 
America, Mexico, and the southwest United States. In the last area 
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occur forms which are possibly connected with those in Mexico. The 
paper also discussed the pipe as an incensario. 

In the discussion Dr Casanowicz dwelt on the use of incense, in 
domestic and social life as well as in the cult and magic, among the 
ancient nations and quoted passages which hint at a dsemonifuge back- 
ground of its use. Mr Hewitt pointed out that among the Iroquois in- 
cense is sometimes employed to emphasize a petition. Dr Fewkes referred 
to the fact that among the Hopi Indians all ceremonies opened and 
closed with a smoke. Its object is to obtain rain ; the smoke is to make 
a cloud, and the rain-god seeing the cloud would send rain. 

Meeting of February i, 1910 

At the 441st regular meeting Dr D. S. Lamb read a paper entitled, 
" Like Father Like Son : A Study in Heredity." 

After a general introduction the speaker gave especial consideration 
to variations and illustrated with many cases taken from Darwin, Reid, 
Thomson, Woods, Fay, and others. As to reversions he was inclined to 
think that many so called reversions are simply arrests of development. 
He thought that the attitude of writers on heredity now in regard to the 
inheritance of acquired characters is that of a negative. As to the 
inheritance of disease there is no doubt that a tendency to disease is 
frequently inherited. The probabilities are that the sperm or ovum is 
affected by the disease of the parent. He disbelieved in telegony and 
maternal impressions. A brief statement was made of the more impor- 
tant theories of heredity ; he inclined to the Mendelian principle as set 
forth by Bateson. 

In the discussion Mr G. R. Stetson and Dr G. M. Kober pointed 
out the importance of the problem of heredity in its relation to practical 
life, especially to education, marriage, public health, and the treatment 
of criminals and defectives. 

Dr J. Walter Fewkes exhibited and commented on some drawings of 
divinities, altars, and other paraphernalia of worship made by Hopi In- 
dians under his supervision. 

Meeting of February 15, 1910 

At the 442d regular meeting Miss Rovena Buell, of the American 
School for Classical Studies at Rome, presented a paper on "Amulets," 
illustrating her discourse with interesting specimens collected by herself, 
chiefly in Italy. In the making of this collection of Italian amulets the 
effort has been to bring together those in modern use and their ancient 
parallels. The sixty specimens may be roughly divided thus : 
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1. Prophylactics against the evil eye, having in form some relation 
to a horn and representing phallicism, Diana worship, and defensive 
symbolism by means of the hand. Examples — a phallus, a tiger's claw, 
a boar's tusk, a crab's claw, coral and shell horns, lunar crescents, com- 
posite horned animals, hands making the sign of the^^r^ and the sign of 
the horns. 

2. Amulets that make the sound of metal, hateful to evil spirits. 
Examples — bells, clashing disks, and pendants. 

3. Grotesque and ocular guards against malevolence. Examples — 
masks, a humpback, compositions or stones resembling eyes. 

4. Preventives and cures by suggestion. Examples — a fossilized 
trochus or " eye of Santa Lucia, ' ' for eye maladies ; a limonite concretion 
with a loose inner particle, " pietra gravida," for miscarriage ; fossilized 
corals, "witch stone," for witch spells ; carnelian and jasper, "blood 
stones, ' ' for heart disease and hemorrhages ; bronze and silver fish, for 
female sterility ; a comb, for caked breasts (caused by the presence of a 
witch's hair) ; a dried sea horse, to increase milk in the breasts ; a red 
woolen sack containing bread crumbs, salt, incense, and wheat from a 
field ripe but unspoiled by the harvester's iron, to guard against the evil 
eye and witchcraft. 

5. Charms pertaining to animals. Examples — badger's hairs, for 
defense against witches ; claw of a paradise bird and a monkey's paw, 
valid against the evil eye. 

6. Roman Catholic amulets, {a) Authorized by the church. Ex- 
amples — the Agnus Dei and medal of St Benedict for divers bodily ills 
and storms. {b~) Unauthorized, but popularly endowed with specific 
virtues. Examples — the medal of the Three Magi, " witch money "; the 
medal of St Anthony, Hermit, for animal protection ; St Joseph's 
carpenter's rule for child protection ; the pig of St Anthony for luck ; the 
medal of St Andrea Abellina for apoplexy ; the coin and the key of the 
Holy Spirit for infantile convulsions. 

Votives. Examples — primitive Etruscan figurines of bronze, 800 
B. c. ; ancient Roman bead incised HER; terra cotta heads. 

In the discussion following the reading of the paper Dr J. W. Fewkes 
dwelt on the amulets used by the Indians, while Dr E. L. Morgan referred 
to those worn by the negroes of Washington, such as dogs' teeth, etc. 

Mr George R. Stetson followed with a paper on " Some Social 
Fallacies. ' ' 

It was universally accepted that in the millennium of perfect literacy 
crime would cease. But as mental culture, which by no means includes 
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moral education, increases our sensibility and self-esteem, it also increases 
our ability to accumulate wealth, to acquire social position, and thus to 
escape the consequences of our criminal acts. The fallacies in the 
practice and administration of the law are made apparent in its dis- 
crepancies and defects. Decisions should be made and punishments 
administered without sentiment and be reformatory in character and 
purpose, taking into consideration the apparent motive, the circumstances 
of the deed, and the culture of the perpetrator. A censure was also 
expressed against such attorneys as maintain their clients' causes per fas 
et nefas, so that many criminals are shielded from the penalty of their 
crimes and society is thus rendered defenceless, as is proved by statistics. 
Indiscriminate mercy as well as indiscriminate punishment is criminal. 
The power of pardon, which is so frequently abused, should under our 
form of government be permissible only to the sovereign people in their 
houses of assembly. Absolute human equality is also a fallacy. Organic 
equality is nowhere found, nor does equality of opportunity produce 
equality in results. Hence there is also no economic equality. Abso- 
lute political, social, and economic equality would not only check our 
progress in civilization, but also destroy what we have attained. The 
fallacy of excessive specialization and division of labor results in 
mental and physical deterioration, in unrest and discontent. Fallacies in 
history and literature were illustrated by numerous examples. The 
fallacies of politics, statistics, and legislation likewise came in for their 
share, concluding with a discussion of the fallacies of the missionary and 
civilizing enterprises. 

Remarks on the paper were made by Drs Folkmar, Casanowicz, and 
Lamb, and by Mrs Sarah S. James. 

Meeting of March 1, 19 10 

At the 443d regular meeting of the society Mr William H. Babcock 
presented a paper on ' ' The Two pre-Columbian Norse Visits to America. ' ' 
So far no reliable evidences of Norse visits have been found on American 
soil, which is, however, not surprising in view of the great lapse of time, 
the small number of the visitors, and the short duration of their sojourns. 
The records of the Norse visits are found in the saga of Thorfinn Karlsefin 
and the nearly identical saga of Eric the Red. The Flattoy book adds 
to the number of voyages, exaggerating many of the improbable features, 
and in other respects exhibiting signs of later development and corrup- 
tion. 

The lecturer gave an exhaustive survey and analysis of the sagas, sub- 
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jecting their geographical, ethnological, historical, and other data to a 
thorough and searching criticism. In conclusion, he said: "It seems 
clear that America was discovered. In addition we may be pretty safe in 
fixing on the neighborhood of the Bay of Fundy as the chief temporary 
home of Thorfinn's party in Wineland ; and in following his route from 
Greenland thither, and later around Cape Breton into the Gulf of St 
Lawrence and back to Straamfirth about as given. All else remains still 
open to discussion and more or less probable conjecture. ' ' 

Mr A. P. Bourland followed with an address on "The Study of 
Culture History in German and American Universities." The speaker 
gave a description of the "institutes" for the study of culture history 
established at some German universities. Such an institute is equipped 
with a series of libraries illustrating the development of the human race 
in all its aspects and directions, such as industry, arts and crafts, politics, 
jurisprudence, religion, etc. The creator of these institutes was Professor 
Carl Lamprecht, of Leipsic, whose conception of history is : The study 
of the development of human life on its economic and social sides. 

Meeting of March 15, 1910 

At the 444th meeting DrElnora C. Folkmar gave a lecture on "Edu- 
cation ; Some Examples among Primitive Peoples. ' ' The field covered 
extended from Australia to Africa. The point brought out by the speaker 
was that among primitive peoples imitation and object lessons, as it were, 
take the place of methodical and theoretical teaching and training. The 
children unconsciously imitate the practices and doings of their elders, 
and thus successively acquire what knowledge they have and need for life. 

In the discussion Dr J. R. Swauton called attention to specialization 
in training among the Pacific coast Indians. Also the Creek Indians 
have a kind of graded course of study, especially for the medicine men, 
with some sort of graduation marks by some insignia, such as a fox's skin, 
the featiier of a buzzard or owl. Mr J. N. B. Hewitt pointed out that 
among the Iroquois education does not stop with childhood. The adults 
are trained in the knowledge of the tribal laws and customs and in what 
may be called intertribal law and diplomacy, such as the treaties and 
pacts entered into by the tribe with other tribes, as also in the elaborate 
ritual connected with certain tribal events, such as the installation of new 
chiefs. Dr J. W. Fewkes dwelt on education among the Hopi Indians. 

Meeting of March 29, 1910 

At the 445th regular meeting the first paper of the evening was on 
"The White-dog Feast of the Iroquois," by Mr J. N. B. Hewitt. 
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The white dog sacrifice of the Iroquois is a congeries of independent 
rites, ritually interrelated at this ceremony, designed to renew through 
the orenda or immanent magic power of these rites the life powers of liv- 
ing beings, the fauna and flora of nature, which are ebbing away to their 
extinction by the adversative action of the powers of the winter god. 
The embodiment of all life is Teharonhiawagon or the " Master of Life." 
One of the functions of a tutelary is to reveal in a dream what is needful 
for the restoration of the life force of its possessor. The tutelary of Tehar- 
onhiawagon reveals to him in a dream that a victim, primarily a human 
being but symbolized by a dog in modern times, with an offering of native 
tobacco, would restore the life forces which he embodies, and by a per- 
formance of all the sacred rites of the people at this time would disenchant 
them and all his aids and expressions — the bodies and beings in nature. 
These rites therefore seek to compel the return of the sun, the elder 
brother of man, to the north from his apparent departure southward. 
The rites performed at this new year ceremony are the rekindling of new 
fires on the hearths of the lodges, the disenchantment of individuals by 
passing through the phratrial fires lighted in honor of Teharonhiawagon 
in the assembly hall, the rechanting of the challenge songs of individual 
tutelaries to rejuvenate them, the "divining of dreams" for the restora- 
tion of the health of individuals, and for the purpose of ascertaining the 
revealed tutelaries of persons and children who have no tutelaries, the 
sacrifice of a victim to restore the health of Teharonhiawagon, and finally 
the performance of the four ceremonies of the tribe, the latter consuming 
the better part of four days in their performance. Such is in brief the 
ceremony of the Iroquois Onnonhwaroia or new year festival. 

The second paper was presented by the President of the Society, Dr J. 
Walter Fewkes, on "The Return of the Hopi Sky-god." 

The Hopi, said the president, shared with many other tribes of North 
American Indians, the idea of an annual return in spring time of a sky-god 
to revivify the earth. This conception, which is widespread among the 
pueblos, accounts in part for the belief in a future advent of Montezuma, 
or a fair god, and explains certain ceremonial representations prominent 
in sun worship. • It is so deeply rooted in Hopi myths that we find the 
return of the sky-god dramatized by a personation of this being accom- 
panied by elaborate rites. From the composite nature of the Hopi ritual, 
dramatizations of this advent are duplicated, varying somewhat in detail, 
although remaining the same in general intent. 

The sky god is regarded by these Indians as the god of life, who by 
magic power annually rejuvenates the earth, thus making possible the 
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germination and growth of crops which furnish the food supply of the 
Hopi. Some variants of this drama are performed at Walpi in late winter ; 
others in early spring. One of the several presentations mentioned by 
Dr Fewkes, was the personation of the sky -god which occurs about Easter 
in a complex drama called the Powamu. The main object of this cere- 
mony is to discharm or disenchant the earth which throughout the winter 
is supposed to have been controlled by a malevolent being. In this cere- 
mony the sky-god, under the name of " the returning one," is supposed to 
lead his followers, the clan ancients, or Kachinas to the pueblo, fructify- 
ing the earth and thus bringing back the planting and much desired 
harvest time. Clad in prescribed paraphernalia, the personator of the 
sky-god, wearing the mask of the sun, enters the pueblo at sunrise from 
the east, and proceeding to every sacred room and clan house receives the 
prayers of the owners of the dwellings for abundant crops, giving in 
return, as symbols of a favorable reply, sprouting corn and beans. As he 
does so he marks each doorway with sacred meal and bowing to the ris- 
ing sun beckons to his imaginary followers to bring blessings to the people 
— blessing always being abundant crops and copious rains. 

Certain clans now living in a pueblo near Walpi called Sichumovi, 
whose ancestors claim to have originally come from Zuni, celebrated the 
return of their sky-god with slight variations, but with the same intent. 
The symbolism which distinguished the personators of the sky-god and 
his followers in this pueblo was brought by clans from Zuni several years 
ago. Other clans that, according to legends, migrated to Walpi from 
southern Arizona, perform a characteristic dramatization of the return of 
their sky -god, the advent of which occurs at the time of the winter solstice. 
Here the personator of the sky-god represents a mythic bird, whose real- 
istic return is dramatized in the kiva or sacred room. At sunrise on the 
following morning, accompanied by two corn maidens, the sky-god, no 
longer a bird personator, distributed seed corn to representatives of the 
clans of the pueblos. 

The ceremonies accompanying the return of the sky-god at the winter 
solstice are many and complicated. Some of these are designed to disen- 
chant the earth, while others draw to the pueblo the gods of germination. 
The prayers are said to the plumed serpent, represented by an archaic 
effigy, to fertilize the earth. A personation of the sky-god carrying the 
effigy of the plumed serpent, emblematic of lightning, forms one act of the 
great theatrical ceremony in the month of March ; this act is performed 
at night in the kivas in the presence of the whole population of Walpi and 
neighboring villages, and represents the return of the sky-god and the 
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renewal of life on the earth made dormant by the sorcery of evil-minded 

gods. 

Meeting of April 12, igio 

The 446th regular meeting of the Anthropological Society was devoted 
to the retirement address of the President, Dr J. Walter Fewkes. Dr 
Fewkes took as the subject of his address ' ' Cave Dwellers of the Old and 
New World," the full text of which will be published later. 

The unity of the human mind, said the speaker, has come to be one 
of the most fruitful working hypotheses in the science of Culture History. 
Identities in human culture, under similar climatic and other environ- 
mental influences are among the strongest evidences that can be adduced 
in support of this theory. As human habitations, the most characteristic 
of racial artefacts, reflect better than all others the effect of environment, 
the object of the address was to indicate the bearing of a comparative 
study of cave dwellings from different geographical localities on the theory 
of mental unity. 

A people of nomadic life whose habitations from their mode of life 
are perishable has little stimulus to construct lasting monuments. Seden- 
tary people on the other hand construct habitations of material that will 
endure ; caves, when available, naturally first aff'orded shelter for races 
seeking permanent dwellings. 

It is difficult to find a primitive race where human culture has reached 
any considerable architectural development that has not, at an early cul- 
tural period, lived in caves or holes in the ground. Life in caves leads to 
buildings made of stone or other lasting materials. Permanence of build- 
ing perpetuates racial traditions, serving as a constant incentive to the 
construction of architectural monuments. 

A study of the distribution of prehistoric cave habitations reveals a 
marked uniformity of cave dwellings in regions of the earth geographically 
far apart. Prehistoric cave dwellings of similar form may be traced from 
China across Asia and on both shores of the Mediterranean, in Mexico, 
Peru, and the southwestern part of the United States. This distribution 
corresponds in a measure with that of great prehistoric monuments and 
follows closely that of the arid region. 

Caves as habitations are divided into two types, natural and artificial. 
The address treated more particularly of the latter, but views of both from 
the old and new world were shown. 

The European natural cave as a shelter is prehistoric, having been 
abandoned in very early times. The natural caves of Cuba, Hayti, and 
Porto Rico were, however, inhabited by primitive men of low culture and 
characteristic speech when America was discovered. 
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Artificial caves in the Verde Valley, Arizona, were shown to resemble 
those in Asia Minor, the Crimea, Caucasus mountains, and Canary Islands. 
Exact counterparts of the " Tent Rocks " or " Cone Dwellings " of the 
Otowi Canyon, in New Mexico, occur in Cappadocia near Caesarea 
Mazaca. Views were shown illustrating the resemblances between certain 
cliff houses in Arizona and monastic establishments in Thessaly. The 
speaker called attention to an inhabited subterranean village Matmata, in 
northern Africa, and underground habitations, now deserted, in volcanic 
cones near Flagstaff, Arizona. The resemblance in architecture of a 
Berber village in the Sahara to a Hopi pueblo, was incidently considered. 

Views were shown of Oriental rock temples, the most striking of 
which were those of the rock city, Petra, in Syria, which was character- 
ized as the most exceptional cliff ruin in the world. 

Meeting of April 26, 1910 

The 447th regular meeting of the Anthropological Society was also 
its 31st annual meeting. 

The meeting opened with reading of the minutes of last year's annual 
meeting. The Secretary then read a report of the activities of the 
Society during the last session which, briefly stated, was as follows : The 
Society held 14 meetings with an average attendance of 64 members and 
guests. At these meetings 20 papers were presented by i6 contributors. 

The President, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, commemorated in a few appro- 
priate words the members of the Society who during last session departed 
this life, viz. : Prof. Enrico Giglioli of the Museum of Florence, Italy, 
who was an honorary member, and Prof. Simon Newcomb and Mr W. C. 
Whittemore, active members. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of officers, which resulted 
as follows : 

President, J. Walter Fewkes. 

Vice-President, George R. Stetson. 

Secretary, I. M. Casanowicz. 

Treasurer, George C. Maynard. 

Additional members of the Board of Managers (besides the former 
Presidents of the Society who are ex officio permanent members of the 
Board) : William H. Babcock, J. N. B. Hewitt, David Hutcheson, 
Edwin L. Morgan, John R. Swanton. 

I. M. Casanowicz, 

Secretary. 



